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anty Improvement in Employment 
The National Association of Manufacturers (New 
York) on May 4, 1931, reported the results of a survey of 
employment in 748 companies employing nearly 500,000 
Bw, workers and representing large and small factories in 23 
industries. In the spring of 1930 these companies em- 
); pf ployed 484,776 persons and in April, 1931, they employed 
44,638, a decrease of 16.5 per cent. The percentage of 
; decrease varied from 4 per cent in the leather industry to 
} % per cent in jewelry manufacture—an indication of the 
Pape, relative demand in the market for necessities as against 
luxuries. 
“During the year, and in spite of the depression, 85 of 
1 other these companies continued to increase their forces instead 
of decreasing them; 104 of the companies held to their 
usual complement of employes ; 559 of the companies, be- 
use of the slack in consumer demand, were forced to 
~~ make reductions of their forces. 
7 “For the summer, the change has an even more hopeful 
. aspect. Seventy-eight of these companies report that they 
ieasalill will make additions to their payrolls, these increases run- 
ting from five per cent to as high as one hundred per cent; 
> ano © of the companies report that they will make no further 
_ reductions of their working forces; while only 67 com- 
a panies report that they may be compelled to make further 
Cla ttrenchment. Should these latter companies all make 
their fullest theoretical reductions, they will drop only 5,- 
l persons as against the 8,949 the other companies will 
add; making the slight definite betterment of more than 
thtee thousand employes as against a usual summer slump. 
itly pub oreover, of these same companies 330 employed during 
Harptll the winter 28,694 more persons than needed td meet the 
oblem “fi mand and the assumption now is that they feel confi- 
nt inst dent the increased consumer demand from now on will 
quire all of their present complement.” 
p oy efi 


The World Fight Against Slavery 


io The Geneva Research Information Committee (4 Rue 
\us “at Monthoux, Geneva, Switzerland) has recently issued 
he iG Suppressing Slavery through International Action,” as 
and X April issue of Geneva Special Studies. Slavery, forced 
ent a t and peonage still exist in many parts of the world. 
ine sl At the 1930 Assembly of the e of Nations it was 
abu , Simated that there are at least 5,000,000 slaves in the 
counyld to say nothing of thousands of peons. Slavery 
4c Nmost countries is now illegal, but stamping it out has 
ten “"meved to be a very difficult matter. During the nine- 


nde qaeth century two international conferences (Berlin 


ents. 


1885, and Brussels 1890) drafted treaties for the abolition 
of the slave trade but no administrative agency was ever 
created to carry out the provisions adopted. In 1919, 
seven powers, including the United States, signed the 
Treaty of St. Germain-en-Laye which included for the 
first time a definite commitment for “the complete sup- 
pression of slavery in all its forms and of the slave trade 
by land and sea.” Article 22 of the League Covenant de- 
clares that practices “such as the slave trade” shall be for- 
bidden in the mandated territories. In Article 23 the 
members of the League promise to try to maintain “fair 
and humane conditions of labor for men, women and 
children” and to “ensure such treatment of the native in- 
habitants of territories under their control.” The char- 
ters for the “C” mandates prohibit the slave trade and 
permit forced labor only for “essential public work and 
services . . . in return for adequate remuneration” ; in the 
“A” and “B” mandates the mandatories agree to adhere to 
“any general international agreement . . . in respect of cer- 
tain important matters such as the slave trade.” The con- 
stant attention given by the Permanent Mandates Commis- 
sion to the question of slavery and forced labor in the 
mandated territories has “contributed greatly to the ex- 
tinction of the institution of slavery by the new method 
which it has brought into operation.” 


Recent INTERNATIONAL ACTION 


The international struggle against slavery in other parts 
of the world really began at the 1922 Assembly of the 
League of Nations. The Research Information Commit- 
tee believes that this struggle against slavery “shows very 
clearly that Geneva is prepared to go as far as intelligent 
and organized sentiment demands, but can go no farther.” 
The 1922 Assembly voted that the question of slavery 
should be placed on the agenda for 1923 and asked the 
Council for “a report on the information which it shall 
have received on the matter.” The Council’s study of 
the question made it clear that, while slavery was no 
longer legal in most countries, it existed in one form or 
another in many places. In 1924 the League’s Temporary 
Slavery Commission was appointed to “consider slavery 
in all its forms and the question of compulsory labor,” to 
gather information and to draft an international agree- 
ment for the “complete suppression of slavery.” 

The report of this committee in 1925 dealt with the 
slave trade and with systems akin to slavery such as 
“pawning, concubinage, domestic slavery, the adoption of 
children and debt bondage.” 

The Anti-Slavery Convention of 1926 defined slavery as 
“the status or condition of a person over whom any or all 


. 
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of the powers touching the right of ownership are exer- 
cised,” declared that each of the signatories were obligated 
to do everything possible to abolish slavery and the slave 
trade, that the signatories must prevent forced labor from 
developing into slavery, and defined transitional provisions 
tor the use of forced labor for public works, etc. This 
convention, according to the Research Information Com- 
mittee, “marks a great advance upon all previous inter- 
national engagements on slavery. It calls a halt on resort- 
ing to forced labor for private profit... . The greatest 
weakness of the convention was the rejection of the pro- 
posal to treat slavery as a crime, . . . without this it seems 
impossible to stamp out the slave trade across land and 
sea.” 

While the United States took no part in the early stages 
of the international anti-slavery movement, private or- 
ganizations furnished material for the preparatory work 
and urged that the United States ratify the treaty. Thir- 
ty-six states, including the United States, have ratified the 
treaty and 11 others have signed it but have not yet rati- 
fied it. In 1930, the International Labor Conference 
adopted a convention on forced labor which has been rati- 
fied by two states. Since these two conventions provide 
“adequate international agreements” the need now is for 
the development of national laws and administrative 
machinery to make them function successfully. 


At the 1930 Assembly the British delegation proposed 
the establishment of a permanent slavery commission to 
function like the Mandates Commission. Those who op- 
posed this proposal declared that it would be an invasion 
‘of national rights, that the terms of the Anti-Slavery Con- 
vention do not justify such action, that it would be a dan- 
gerous precedent for a permanent minorities commission 
and that there should not be too many administrative com- 
missions within the League. The Assembly voted to post- 
— further consideration of changes in procedure until 


THE SITUATION IN LIBERIA 


Conditions in Liberia had been brought to the attention 
of the interested governments in various ways. In 1929, 
the United States Department of State sent a note to the 
Liberian government charging that a system “hardly dis- 
tinguishable from organized slave trade” had been devel- 
oped and that government officials were said to be used 
to enforce it. The Liberian government denied the 
charges and expressed its willingness to have the question 
investigated by “a competent, impartial and unprejudiced 
commission.” 

The Liberian government then sent a letter to the 
League of Nations complaining that Liberia had been the 
“victim of a systematically organized campaign to persuade 
public opinion . . . that slavery and forced labor are still 
rife in Liberia” and requesting investigation by a commis- 
sion of three members representing respectively the United 
States, the Council of the League and the Liberian govern- 
ment. This commission as appointed was authorized to 
ascertain whether slavery really existed in Liberia, wheth- 
er the Liberian government or leading citizens participate 
in it, whether forced labor, public or private, is a factor 
in the Liberian social and industrial economy and how it 
has been recruited, whether sending contract laborers to 
foreign parts is “associated with slavery,” whether labor 
on private plantations is voluntary or “forcibly im- 
pressed,” whether the Liberian government has sanctioned 
the recruiting of labor with the assistance of the Liberian 
Frontier Force or government officials. 


The report of the commission* went into detail citi 
“instances of the pawning of children for debts, the seiz. 
ing of boys by armed forces of the government, the form 
of agreement for the recruiting and shipping of these boys 
to the Spanish island of Fernando Po to do forced labor,” 
and the way in which government officials profited by the 
shipment of these young men. Both inter- and intra-tribal 
slavery exist. Forced labor has been used in building 
roads, civil compounds and military barracks as well as 
porterage. It has been “wastefully recruited and used” 
often “under conditions involving systematic intimidation 
and ill-treatment” by government officials and soldiers, 
In some cases such laborers have been used privately on 
the plantations of government officials without pay. The 
contract laborers sent to other countries “have been re- 
cruited under conditions of criminal compulsion scarcely 
distinguishable from slave-trading and _ slave-raiding,” 
Furthermore, “labor employed for private purposes on 
privately-owned plantations has been impressed for this 
purpose on the authority of high government officials. , . . 
Vice-president Yancy and other high officials of the Libe- 
rian government, as well as county superintendents and 
district commissioners, have given their sanction for the 
compulsory recruitment of labor for road construction, 
for shipment abroad and for other work. . . and have con- 
doned the utilization of this labor for purposes of physical 
compulsion on road construction, for the intimidation of 
villagers, for the humiliation and degradation of chiefs, 
for the imprisonment of inhabitants and for the convoying 
of natives to the coast, there guarding them until the time 
of shipment.” 


The commission’s recommendations included “complete 
freedom of movement and of trade between the coast and 
the hinterland”; making illegal pawning and domestic 
slavery, the cessation of shipments of laborers to other 
countries; “a reorganization of the local government” 
through “a radical reconstruction of native policy, the 
abandonment of the policy of suppression and the cessa- 
tion of the humiliation and degradation of tribal chiefs, 
whose authority should be reestablished”; “a complete 
reorganization of the administration of the interior” with 
European or American commissioners; reorganization of 
the police and military force; curtailment of the program 
of road construction; education available to all; encour- 
agement of the immigration of American Negroes. If this 
program is to be carried out health and sanitary conditions 
must be improved throughout the country and a financial 
plan devised to make possible these changes. 

When the commission’s report was made public the 
United States sent notes to the Liberian government de 
claring that it was “profoundly shocked” at the conditions 
revealed. The subject was discussed at the January mett- 
ing of the League Council and a committee was created to 
consider how the Liberian government might be helped 
to carry out the reforms suggested. A group of American 
educational and missionary organizations sent resolutions 
to the State Department urging that the government C0 
operate with other countries to assist the Liberian govert 
ment in the improvement of conditions. The United States 
government accepted the invitation of the League Coun 
to participate in its committee to study Liberian reforms 
and appointed its chargé d’ affaires in Liberia as its rept 
sentative. This committee met in London from February 

*The report of the International Commission of Enquit] in 
Liberia (Series of League of Nations Publications VI. B. 6, 195) 
may be secured from the World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernd 


St., Boston, Mass., or from the Publications Department, Leagtt 
of Nations, Geneva, Switzerland. Price $1.25. 
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g § 27 to March 3 and decided to send experts on general ad- 
+ ff ministration, finance and health to Liberia to study the 
n & assistance needed by Liberia in these fields to carry out 
the reforms recommended by the Commission on Enquiry, 
” & “the general lines on which the reform should proceed,” 
¢ ff the type of assistance most urgently needed at first, the 
al Baumber of specialists needed for carrying out the reforms 
g and provisions necessary for their work, and the expendi- 
a3 ture involved in such proposals. The study of health 
!” § work has already been started. 

mn 

A City-Controlled World? 

he § In “This City-Controlled World,” an article which ap- 
e oan in the Chicago Theological Seminary Register for 
ly arch, Dr. Arthur E. Holt describes the rise of urban 
x.” Bi centers to power, which, he states, has frequently resulted 
on § in rural exploitation. 

his | This situation, appearing in America, Russia, India and 
+» [ dsewhere, has been brought on under very different con- 
be- § ditions. In Russia urban dictatorship has come about 
ind § through the revolution in government, and the Communist 
the ff \aders are transforming peasants from independent pro- 
on, § ducers into “collectives” and hired laborers under the con- 
on- § trol of the Communist party. In entering an industrial 
ical ff scheme the peasants, according to Dr. Holt, have less poli- 
of fi tical power in proportion to numbers than city workers. 
efs, | In his statement regarding conditions in India, where 
ing # he spent the fall and winter of 1929-30, Dr. Holt says 
ime § tht we are far from understanding the situation if we 

think that India is only seeking political freedom. She is 

lete § tally seeking economic freedom from the domination of 
and @theport city. In the words of the poet Tagore, “a moral 
sstic @yerversion has come to its extreme length today in the re- 
ther Pstionship of the city and the village. The city, which 
ent” §j sthe professional aspect of society, has gradually come to 
the §j believe that the village is its legitimate field for exploita- 
sssa- fy tion, that the village must at the cost of its own life main- 
iefs, tin the city in all its brilliance of luxuries and excesses.” 
plete Dr. Holt feels that the situation in America is not much 
with ff diferent, although here social provincialism in the cities 
n of §Sdue to an “unconscious absorption in self interests” on 
ram lie part of urban leaders who want cheap and pure food 
our- ad cheap raw products. Absorbed in great projects very 
this Ij dose at home, they do not consider the unfavorable con- 
tions their demands are creating among non-urban 
ncial soups. 
: the f A New England Town in Transition 
‘tions | .u¢ Story of “Changeville” is interestingly told in Bul- 
meet: tin Number 1, Field — Series, of the Interseminary 
ied to (mmission for Training for the Rural Ministry, under 
elped tie title of A New England Town in Transition, by 
ricaa Charles G, Chakerian, a student of the Yale Divinity 
itions #0 (Available from the Department of the Rural 
ah, Hartford Seminary Foundation, Hartford, and 
sil ile Divinity School, New Haven.) 
States geville has people from many nations of the world, 
nunc! Moone of the great difficulties is the relation between im- 


mgrants and native born. “The social distances which 
arate the different elements of its population are pro- 
‘sunced and significant. . . . The presence of seven 
lches is indicative of the religious heterogeneity of 
Msent day Changeville.” 

_ lhe study reveals “that economic and educational activ- 
seem to integrate the several elements of Change- 
$ population; whereas social and religious activities 
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appear to divide the town into small national and religious 
groupings.” The various groups lack mutual appreciation. 
Channels of communication need to be established between 
them. But the town government does not do it and there 
is no agency attempting it. There is need for supervised 
recreation, adult education and social work. 

The author of the report says that the situation calls for 
more cooperation on the part of the Protestant churches. 
It is unlikely that this will come quickly, however, because 
for scores of years there has been a lack of cooperation. 
Also, endowment funds, by which the Protestant churches 
are largely supported, encouraged independence and 
isolation. 

“In the face of this situation it is even more unlikely 
that any significant cooperation will develop among Prot- 
estants, Catholics, Jews and Greek Orthodox. It would, 
therefore, appear that if Changeville is to become in the 
future a more integrated and united communtiy, it will 
be because of the efforts of secular rather than of religious 
interests.” 


Toward a New Economic Society 


On April 28 the Associated Press released a story that 
the Economics Commission of the National Council of 
Christian Associations had issued a pamphlet which de- 
clared that the Republican and Democratic parties were 
opposed to the interests of the consumers and advocated 
political action through the Socialist party, or a new party 
with a socialistic program, such as the League for Inde- 
pendent Political Ketion seeks to develop. It gave the im- 
pression to many that the report expressed the official 
policy and program of the National Y. M. C. A. and 
Y. W. C. A. 

The national movements of the Y. M. C. A. and the 
Y. W. C. A. have taken no official action in relation to 
this pamphlet. Policies for these national bodies are deter- 
mined in their legislative conventions which include mem- 
bers of various political parties. Neither the National 
Y. M. C. A., nor the National Y. W. C. A., nor the 
Student Councils have adopted a policy involving politi- 
cal action. 

The student work is carried through the Student Divi- 
sion of the Young Men’s Christian Associations and the 
National Student Council of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations, which act together in certain matters 
through the National Council of Christian Associations, 
a body of students, faculty and association secretaries, 
which meets annually. Occasionally, the Council of Stu- 
dent Christian Associations establishes a commission to 
study some questions of importance. 

The Commission on Students and the Economic Order 
was appointed by the Council in 1928. The members of 
the Commission assume full responsibility for the pro- 
posals and convictions embodied in the report, which is 
published as a basis for study. The national movements 
of the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. are not asked to give 
official support and approval either to the preparation of 
such materials or to the statements of the Commission. 
It is the policy of the Council of Student Christian Asso- 
ciations to facilitate discussions of basic questions, how- 
ever controversial, through these commissions, ‘and 
through other phases of its national program. 

The introduction to the report by Reinhold Niebuhr 
points out that “no matter how the Christian ethic is de- 
fined it remains true that a wide abyss yawns between it 
and the facts and assumptions of our contemporary indus- 
trial civilization. Comparatively it is a simple matter to 
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define Christian conduct in those relationships which are 
not directly affected by the structure of our economic 
society. But as soon as the economic facts are taken into 
coasideration the problem is not so simple. For its solu- 
tion is needed not only the moral goodwill which religion 
at its best creates, but also a vigorously honest intellectual 
analysis of the needs and consequences of various types 
of social action.” 


The commission declares that “the Student Christian 
Association Movement has a fundamental interest in help- 
ing its members discover and demonstrate in life situations 
the economic and social implications of being a Christian” 
and “this study seeks tentatively to define some of the 
areas in which students may effect social and economic 
changes.” It “begins where the student lives and, in its 
later chapters, deals with the larger, more complex after- 
college world of which the campus is a microcosm.” 


The commission insists that an “intelligent application 
of the Christian ethic will necessarily change the economic 
order,” that “Christianity and the economic order come 
into direct conflict in the motives which each seeks to 
develop” and that “the Christian life presupposes a mini- 
mum economic standard of living.” 


On every hand the student finds problems which chal- 
lenge his interest and abilities and he is compelled to make 
many difficult decisions in finding his place in modern life 
and making his contribution to it. The commission gives 
point to this fact by presenting conditions calling for lead- 
ership and sacrifice. 

In the opinion of the commission “the greatest price we 
pay for our unethical economic system is undoubtedly the 
negation of brotherhood” and “the roots of war are in- 
creasingly recognized as extending deep down into the soil 
of economic conflict... .” The question is “what can 
religion as the champion of personality do to give our 
economic activities an ethical content and to place them 
in their proper sphere? We believe our economic life must 
be organized on these principles. (1) Every member of 
society should be entitled to security and to the leisure re- 
quisite for the cultivation of the fine art of living. This 
implies that no person should be denied the opportunity for 
work. (2) The profit-motive must be supplanted by the 
motive of service or production for use, which in turn 
means that ownership as soon as practicable should rest in 
the hands of the community and that control should rest 
jointly with the producers and consumers. This does not 
necessarily mean complete state ownership, although that 
form might well be used for certain industries, such 
as coal mining, the major transportation and communica- 
tion systems, and the production and distribution of elec- 
tricity.” 

The commission believes that “in the achievement of 
these ends a political party is needed. As a political democ- 
racy, our political agencies should give American voters 
an opportunity to express themselves as between genuine 
alternatives in the realm which is most fundamental to 
everyday living. The present two major parties do not 
offer such an alternative. For example, at the very time 
our tariff reduction became most supremely important the 
two major parties advocated revision upward, contrary to 
all economic authority.” 


Whatever the name of the new party, it should “stand 
resolutely,” the commission believes, for unemployment 
insurance; old age pensions; for “reduction and eventual 
abolition of tariff duties ;” for “an aggressive, intelligent, 
world-mindedness as over against a provincial, exagger- 
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ated nationalism” ; for a d-astic reduction in armamenty; 
for increased inheritance, income and excess profit taxes: 
for the social ownership of public utilities, natural rm 


sources. 


The commission recognizes that “no social arrangement 
can ever be a substitute for kindness, integrity, and imag. 
ination,” but holds that in a better society these virtue 


“might more congenially flourish.” 


Returns From Five-Day Week 


In his annual report issued April 29, 1931, for 1930, 
Carleton H. Palmer, president of E. R. Squibb and Sons, 
states that although working hours have been decreased 
to 5 days a week, with no reduction in wages, production 


increased and labor costs have decreased. 


“Theoretically the five-day week represents a curtail. 
ment of the working hours of nine per cent or, stated dif- 
ferently, an increase in wages of nine per cent, and henee 
it might be anticipated that labor costs of production 


would rise by this amount.” 


But “through greater efficiency, costs of production 
have decreased in direct and indirect labor per dollar of 


business done... . 


“In large operations where we can maintain an actud 
check-up on efficiency, it was found that production in the 
five-day week amounted to 98% per cent of the produc 
tion heretofore attained in five and one-half days, or that 
7.5 per cent of the 9 per cent cut in working time wa 
picked up in the added efficiency of the five-day week. 
Results obtained from the aggregate of’a large number of 
smaller operations indicate that the five-day week gar§: 


even better results. 


“We believe the adoption of the five-day week stimt- 
lated the maintenance of a high degree of esprit de corps, 
reduced labor turnover and resulted in increased efficiency. 
All regular employes were guaranteed that their positions 
would be maintained throughout the winter, regardless of 
business conditions, and that dismissal would occur only 


through unsatisfactory service. 


“During the past ten years production of volume inal 
departments has shown a constantly rising trend. During 
the same period wages have been increased and hours cit 

Ten years ago the working week was forty-nint 
hours; today we operate forty hours a week, a reductiom 
of 18.3 per cent. Production costs during this entitt 
period have shown a constant decrease year by year, util 
today [the] company operates at the lowest cost per dolla 


tailed. 


of sales in its history. 


“Sales prices during the same period have fluctuated 
with the market, but are no higher than they were tt 
years ago, and in many instances are lower. The ratio 0 


profit during the same period has shown a constantly i 
creasing trend, and today we have the most satisfacto 
ratio we have ever enjoyed.” 

The company also has a profit-sharing plan with dn 
gists under which the manufacturer and the distribut 
cooperate to their mutual advantage. This has played 
large part in the increase of sales supplemented by an@ 
penditure of $3,182,470 for advertising and, $233,497 f0 
research. The profits were $1,571,648 and after paymé 
of dividends, $597,856 was added to surplus. These 
sults in a year of business depression are regarded 
highly significant and a justification of the policy wil 
entails liberal treatment of employes and distributots 
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